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THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 

Tur three hundreds of Stoke, Burnham, 
and Desborough are, according to our ency- 
clopzedias, distinguished by the name Chiltern 
Hundreds, and the oflice of steward of these 
hundreds is one which is usually accepted by 
a member of Parliament in order to vacate 
his seat. One or more of our encyclo- 
pedias and other books give us this addi- 
tional information: “In former time the 
beech forests of the Chiltern Hills were 
infested with robbers, and in order to restrain 
them it was usual for the Crown to appoint 
an ofticer who was called Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds.” This is interesting, and 
that is all that can be said concerning this 
information, except that it is a pity it p Ime x 
be copied from book to book, as apparently 
it has been. 

As the Chiltern Hills are in Buckingham- 
shire and Oxfordshire, any hundreds in these 
counties in the Chiltern district might be 
called Chiltern Hundreds, Stoke, Burnham, 
and Desborough in Buckinghamshire among 
them. The question arises, however, Were 
these the Chiltern Hundred of antiquity, 
whose stewardship or custody was an office 
held under the Crown since the time of the 


Normans! I think not. Domesday Book, in 
the part relating to Oxfordshire, tells us that 
the soke of four and a half hundreds belongs 
to the Royal Manor of Bensington. There 
was thus attached to Bensington an extent 
of country comprised within four and a half 
hundreds, of which it was the administra- 
tive centre. 

The Hundred Rolls for 1279 tell us that 
the jury sworn in reference to Bensington 
made the return that this manor was of the 
king’s demesne with the hamlets of Henley, 
Nettlebed, Huntercumbe, Wyfaude, Preston- 
Crowmarsh, Wardburg, Silingford, and 
Hupholecumbe ; and that the manor with the 
hamlets, excepting Preston-Crowmarsh and 
Huntercomb, King Henry gave to his 
brother with the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Oxfordshire Hundred Rolls also tell us 
that the jury for the Hundred of Langtre 
| made a return that the Castle of Wallingford, 
| with its honour and what belonged to it, was 
at one time in the hands of the king, and 
that he gave it, with the four and a half 
| hundreds of Chiltern—viz., Puryton, Bene- 
| felde, Langhetre, Leukenore, and half of that 
' called Ewelme—to Richard his brother, Earl 
of Cornwall; and that it is now held by 
| Edmund, son of the aforesaid Richard, but 
| they know not by what warrant or by what 
| service. 
| These entries in the Hundred Rolls show 
| clearly that the four and a half hundreds 
‘of Bensington, of Norman time, were by 
| Henry III. attached to the Castle and Honour 
\of Wallingford as part of the lordship of his 
brother, and were known as the Chiltern 
| Hundreds. 

The Parliamentary Writs for 1316 contain 
the Nomina Villarum, or names of manors, and 
the hundreds in which they were grouped at 
that time. The hundreds and their courts 
were in the hands of the king unless specially 
‘granted. The lordship of a hundred, if 
attached to that of the most important manor 
in it, carried with it an additional significance, 
and this lordship frequently went with the 
manor. 

In 1316 we find that the Honour of Walling- 
ford comprised the four and a half hundreds 
of Chiltern, of which the king was at one 
time the lord. These hundreds are named, 
and are the “ Hundred de Benefelde, Hund. 
de Langtre, Hund. de Piriton, Hund. de 
Leukenore, and dimid. Hund. de Ewelme.” 
The name Benefelde appears to be the same 
as Bensington, and so we find that the four 
and a half hundreds which in 1086 were 
grouped round Bensington, and were given by 


Henry III. to his brother Richard, as part of 
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the Honour of Wallingford, were still in 1316 | several years earlier, being Socrates’s senior 
an administrative whole, and known as the/| by a year (470 B.c.—469 B.c.). 
Hundreds of Chiltern. . P. 13, 1. 24; 2, 47, “as long almost as 
Later on the Patent Rolls for 1 Edward IV.,| Xenocrates in Athens.” X. was head of the 
1461, tell us the same, for they contain an | Academy for twenty-five years (D. L., iv. 2, 11). 
entry of the grant for life to John, Duke of | Burton had been a Student of Christ Church 
Suffolk, and Elizabeth his wife, of the office | for over twenty-one years when he published 
of Constable of Wallingford Castle, with the | the ‘ Anatomy.’ 
Stewardship of the Honours of Wallingford | 17,1. 23; 5,18, “Anthonie Zara Pap. Episc., 
and St. Waldric, and the four and a half|his Anatomie of wit.” Z. was bishop of 
hundreds of Chilterne, they receiving 40/.| Pedena (Biben) in Illyria, and author of 
yearly for themselves and 40/. yearly for their ‘Anatomia Ingeniorum et Scientiarum, 
ieutenant at the hands of the receiver of | Venice, 1615. See vol. i. 456, 1. 31; 189, 28 
Walyngford, in the same manner as William, | (I. iii. 1, 3). 
late Duke of Suffolk, father of the said John,| Pp. 18,1. 19 and n. 15; 5, 40 and n. ¢, “vel 


had. ut lenirem animum scribendo.” Cf. the 
This subject of the Chiltern Hundreds, and | dedication of *Querela Pacis,’ “ ut...... queri- 
how the Buckinghamshire hundreds of Stoke,| moniam scriberem, quo ...... justissimurm 


Burnham, and Desborough became so de-|animi mei dolorem vel ulciscerer, vel 
signated, may be worth discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ | Jenirem.” 
by some of your correspondents, who may be} p j9 n.2; 6, n.g, “M. Joh. Rous, our 


able to supply information. . | Protobib. Oxon.” John Rouse was Bodley’s 
T. W. Snore. | Librarian, 1620-52. By his friendship with 
15;, Bedford Hill, 8.W. | both authors he forms a link between Burton 


Milton. 


**M. Hopper.” Thomas Hopper (1592- 
“ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: monet Sow 
01, 362, 442; 10'S. i. 42, 163, 203, 282; ii, 124; 223°) Foster, oly well, 

Vol. I. (Shilleto), p. 11, 1. 26; p. 1, 1. 27, P. 20, n. 5: 6, n.s, “ Buchananus.” See 
ed. 6, “and some others.” Among them ‘Rer. Scot. Hist.,’ i. 5. Buchanan’s verb is 
Nicholas Hill. See vol. ii. p. 63; pp. 254-5 cunrerrunt. Cf. p. 33, 1.36; 14, 39, “had I 
(IL. ii. 3), and ‘ D.N.B.’ ; written ad ostentationem only.” 

P. 12, 13-15; 2, 8-10, *Mercurius Gallo-| Pp. 20, 1. 28; 7, 4, ‘As Apothecaries......” 
belgicus.’ The title of the historical com- Burton’s indebtedness to J. V. Andrei was 
pilation published at Cologne, the first pointed out ante, p. 124. Andrea would 
volumes of which appeared in the last decade seem to have taken a hint from Erasmus, 
of the sixteenth century. It was written *Ep. ad P. Volsium,’ at beginning of the 
by Michael von Isselt (“M. Jansonius”) and * Enchiridion Militis Christiani,’ about a sixth 
others. See p. 62, n. 6; p. 32, n. t. An through the epistle :— 

English translation of part of this work was Summulariorum modus aut numerus, aliud 
printed at London in 1614. | ex alio miscentium ac remiscentium, & pharma- 

*Mercurius Britannicus." The author of copolarum ritu, ex novis vetera, ex veteribus nova, 
* Mundus alter et idem’ (Bishop Joseph Hall). |e pluribus unum, ex uno plura subinde fingentium 

* Democritus Christianus.’ A Latin version | 2¢ refingentium ?” 
of ‘Le Démocrite Chrestien ; c'est a dire, le| P. 24,1. 30; 9, 24, “ Laudare se vani, vitu- 
mespris et mocquerie des vanités du monde,’ perare stulti.” Val. Max., vii. 2, ext. § 11: 
by Pierre de se, the Petrus Besseus of “Idem Aristoteles de semet ipsos in neutram 
Burton’s margin. In Shilleto’s edition the rtem loqui debere predicabat, quoniam 
reference is wrongly placed. audare se vani, vituperare stulti esset.” 

P. 12, 1. 23 and n. 8; 2, 17 and n. I, “ cowvus | Shilleto’s translation is wrong. 
with Socrates...... Floruit Olympiade 80, 700|  P. 25, 1. 4; 9, 30, “stylus virum arguit.” 
annis post Troiam.” See Diog. Laert., ix.7,| Neither Biichmann (‘Gefliigelte Worte,’ 
9, 41-2. D. L. says that Democritus gives | twentieth ed.) nor Mr. King (‘Classical and’ 
the date of the composition of his Mcxpds | Foreign Quotations,’, third ed.) refers to this 
dudxoopos as seven hundred and thirty years when discussing the famous alleged mot of 
after the taking of Troy, and he gives Apollo- | Buffon. 
dorus as the authority for placing the philo-| P. 29, 1. 24; 12, 7, “Alexander the phy- 
sopher’s birth in the eightieth Olympiad, sician.” See Alexander Trallianus, ‘De Arte: 
while according to Thrasylas he was born’ Medica,’ Lat. trans. by Johan. Guinterius- 
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Andernacus (J. Giinther of Andernach), lib. i. 
cap. 17, sect. ‘Quomodo lapis Armeniacus 
qubibesber.’ Alexander says that it should 
be washed frrelve times. 

P. 30, 1. 21; 12, 35, “seeking with Seneca, 
quid scribam, non quemadmodum.” The refer- 
ence given by Shilleto is wrong. It should 
be Ep. 115, 1. 

. 7; 13, n. q, “tut canis Nilum 
lambens.” For the allusion see Phedrus, 
i. 25; Plin., ‘N.H..,’ viii. 40 (61), 148 ; Elian, 
*V.H.,’ i. 4; Macrobius, ‘Saturn.,’ ii. 2, 7, &. 

P. 38, 1. 32; 17, 42, “as Apollonius, a common 
prison.” See Philostratus, ‘Vit. Ap.,’ vii. 26. 

P. 43, 1. 12; 20, 27, “fallen from heaven.” 
See Scioppius, ‘De Arte Critica,’ p. 10 (ed. 
1662), “Cujus[Josephi Scaligeri] scripta aurea, 
tamquam ancylia celo delapsa, cum horrore 
& religione quadam omnes eruditi tractare 
solent.” 

P. 43, 1. 16; 20, 30, *“*Monarchs.” See 
Scioppius, ‘ Melos ad V. C. Paulum Merulam’: 

Recem, non modo Principem, 
Hune eruditiorum adorem, 
Poplitibus venererque flexis.—46 s77. 
The object of Scioppius’s adulation is Joseph 
Scaliger. But **’twas when he knew no 
better.” Epwarp Bens ty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
be continued.) 


THE ARBALEST OR CROSS-BOW. 


As a weapon the arbalest was not so 
effective as the long-bow. It is true that 
in the use of the former far less strength and 
skill were required than in the use of the 
latter; but, on the other hand, it was heavier 
and more inconvenient than the long-bow, 
for in the time taken by an arbalester to 
wind up and discharge his cross-bow an 
archer could discharge at least half a dozen 
arrows, which would be delivered with as 
much force as,and probably more effect than, 
a bolt from the arbalest. 

The yr | arbalest, or cross-bow, was 
— a short wooden bow set at right 
angles in a wooden stock ; this was bent by 
the bowman placing his foot in a loop, or 
stirrup, fixed to the head of the stock, and 
then with his hands drawing back the string, 
or cord, to a notch in which it was caught. 
Ata later period the wooden bow was replaced 
by one of steel, the strength of which neces- 
sitated mechanical assistance in bending. 
The mechanisms employed for the purpose 
were usually of three kinds. The first con- 
sisted of + edly called a “ goat’s-foot,” the 
pressing down of which caused the bow- 
string to be grasped by a hooked fork, and 


drawn back to the notch, ready to discharge. 
The second kind was a cogged wheel, which 
worked in the slots of a metal rod; by turning 
a handle one way the rod was extended, a 
hook at the end of the rod then caught the 
cord, the action of the wheel was then 
reversed, and this drew back the rod with 
the cord attached. The third was a system 
of pulleys, over which strong cords (called 
“fausse,’ or “false,” cords, to distinguish 
them from the bowstring itself) ran. To 
these cords at one end was attached a hook. 
the opposite ends being fastened to a smal) 
windlass, fitted to the butt of the stock ; the 
“false” cords having been hooked to the 
bowstring, the windlass was put in motion, 
and the bow thus bent. 

It can readily be seen that the performance 
of any of the above complicated operations be- 
fore thecross-bow could be bentand discharged 
placed the arbalester at a considerable disad- 
vantage when opposed to the simple and 
more rapid discharge of the long-bow. This 
the English thoroughly recognized, and thus 
the long-bow was encouraged in preference to 
the cross-bow, and became in the Middle 
Ages the principal arm of England’s soldiers. 

The arrow when discharged from a cross- 
bow passed, in some cases, along a groove 
made in the stock to receive it, in other cases 
through a barrel. Sometimes ordinary arrows 
were discharged, but generally arrows of a 
shorter and stouter kind were used. These 
had heavier heads than the ordinary arrow, 
and, instead of being of the usual barbed 
form, were four-sided and pyramidal in shape, 
and called “ bolts,” “‘ carrials,” or “* quarels.” 

(warelles qwayntly swappez thorowe Knyghtez 

With iryne so wekyrly, that wynche they never. 

Like an ordinary arrow, the “quarel” was 
winged, sometimes with feathers, but more 
often with “latone” or “latten,” a mixed 
metal resembling brass. (The effigies of 
Richard II. and his first queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, in Westminster Abbey are of latten.). 
The arbalester carried with him into action 
a quiver containing fifty “quarels,” and 
when these were exhausted he replenished 
his quiver from the store of bolts which 
followed him in waggons to the field of 
battle. 

The arbalest seems to have been first intro- 
duced into warfare about the twelfth century, 
but it was then considered such a deadly 
weapon that its employment in war was 
forbidden among Christian nations, and it 
was not until the fourteenth century that it 
came into general use. The most famous 
arbalesters were the Genoese, 6,000 of whom 
took part in the battle of Crecy, and suffered 
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an ignominious defeat at the hands of the 
English archers. 

The cross-bow was always in greater use on 
the Continent than in England, where it was | 
chiefly employed in naval battles and in 
sieges. In 1314 Edward II. required the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of London to | 
find 300 arbalesters, or as oy | of that 
number as possible, for the defence of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, each to be provided 
with haketon, bacinet, “ colorette,” arbalest, 
and quarels, and both men and arms to be | 
ready by the Feast of St. Nicholas then 
next. Of the number of men _ requisi-| 
tioned the City seems to have been able | 
to raise only 120, for in the December 
following we find the king requiring, in 
pursuance of his previous demand, this 
number of arbalesters and their arms to be 
delivered to John da Luka, to be by him 
conducted to Berwick. The records of the 
time furnish some interesting particulars as 
to the wages of the men, the cost of their 
arms, and the mode by which the latter were 
conveyed to their destination. The price 

id for each haketon was 6s. 9}d., for each 

inet with iron “colorette” 5s. 1d., for 
each arbalest 3s. 5d., for a baldric 12d. ; each 
quiver cost 5</., and for every thousand quarels 
20s. was paid. Each man was = per day 
4d., whilst every commander of twenty men 
received 6d. The arms were wrapped in 
hempen cloths, and packed in tuns, which 
were loaded into three carts, each drawn by | 
four horses; to each cart there were two 
carters. The journey occupied seventeen 
days, and the expenses per day of each cart, | 
with its horses and carters, were 2s. 2. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the cross-bow | 
was found to be superseding the long-bow 3 
to check this a statute was enacted pro- | 
hibiting the use of the cross-bow by the 
people, under heavy pains and penalties. In 
the ensuing reign « similar prohibition was 
enacted; but this too failed to effect its 
purpose, even in the face of the knowledge 
that the possession of a cross-bow entailed a 
fine of 10/. But where kings failed, time 
succeeded, and the cross-bow ultimately be- 
came obsolete. T. W. Tempany. 


Srewarp Monument Braprorp-on- | 
Avon.—The statue of Charles Steward in| 
Holy Trinity Church is almost a typical | 
sample of what we know as the “Queen | 
Anne” style. It was, in fact, set up before | 
the reign of that monarch commenced, — 
dated 1701: King William did not die til 
8 March, 1702, so that it anticipates the style 
by about three months ; but if all the monu- 


|ment the crest is a royal crown. 


ments erected in Westminster Abbey and 
other English churches during the next 
fifteen years had been as characteristic and 
as meritorious we should be able to recognize 
a great school of sculpture. We may compare 
it, for instance, with the well-known monu- 
ment of the Duke of Newcastle, of which the 
architectural part was designed by Gibbs 
and the figures by Bird. The almost exactly 
contemporary monument of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel is still more to the point. The 
bewigged figure, the columns, the weeping 
cherubs, are in both, but Steward’s figure is 
manly and dignified, the costume is rather 
that of the time of Charles II. than that of the 
eighteenth century ; it has, so to speak, what 
must have seemed in 1701 a slightly old- 
fashioned appearance. The cherubs do not 
sprawl, as in the Shovel monument, nor is their 
grief denoted by any extravagance of gesture. 
The architectural features are strictly subordi- 
nated to the central figure, and there is, on the 
whole, much to be admired in the sculpture and 
in the artistic aspect of the monument. His- 
torically, however, the figure, the name, the 
heraldry —all have given inquirers much 
employment without so far any very tangible 
result. There was a Northamptonshire 
family of the same name and similar arms. 
One of its members, Richard Steward, was 
chaplain to Charles L, and having been 
named successively Provost of Eton, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and Dean of Westminster, he died 
in exile in 1651, during the Commonwealth. 
Several authorities mention the Dean as the 
father of Charles Steward, of Cumberwell, 
near Bradford, and one (//erald and Genea- 
logist, ii. 67) asserts that Cumberwell came 
to him through his mother, the sister of 
Sir Robert Button, of Tockenham, an old 
manor-house a few miles off, between 
Chippenham and Swindon. 


Although ‘‘ Cummerwell ” is mentioned in 
his epitaph, we cannot easily identify Steward 
with the son of the Dean. In the first place, 
if the arms are much alike this Charles 
Steward bears a crest which is believed to be 
unique in English heraldry. The Stewards 
of Pateshull, in Northamptonshire, had for 
crest a stag; but over the Bradford monu- 
It stands, 
like an ordinary crest, “on a wreath of his 
colours”; but there can be no doubt what it 
represents—“on a wreath of his colours, a 
royal crown proper.” Moreover, the case is 
further complicated by the fact that in two 
long inscriptions (one on the monument and 
the other on the tombstone in the chancel) 
there is no mention either of the Dean or of 
the Tockenham baronets ; but the deceased, 
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who died after a fall from his horse in 1698. 
is described as “honestis parentibus ortus,” 
sprung from honest parents. And again, 
according to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ the Dean’s son, a clergyman 
named Charles, who was born in 1666, died 
in 1735, and cannot therefore be identified 
with the Bradford worthy thirty-seven years 
earlier. It is, of course, just possible that 
the Dean called two of his sons Charles. 
Such examples do sometimes occur. But this 
does not help us much. According to the 
‘Dictionary,’ the Dean had two sons, indeed, 
but they were Charles and Knightly. They 
were both in orders and held benefices in the 
Church of England. But the biographer says 
the elder was born fifteen and the younger 
twenty-two years after their father’s death, 
and makes no attempt to account for so 
unusual an occurrence. W. J. L. 


Gornc Snorprnc.—It is gratifying to find 


that this enthralling amusement was not | 


unknown to our ancestors, as may be gathered 
from an extract from an extremely quaint 
tract printed in London in 1764, entitled “A 
Seasonable Alarm to the City of London...... 
by Zachary Zeal, Gentleman.” This satirical 
production deals with the pulling down of 
the tradesmen’s signs and the paving of the 
streets with Scotch pebbles, and is a direct 
ancestor of a recent production entitled ‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot.’ On p. 13 occurs the fol- 
lowing note :— 

“Ladies are said to go a Shoping when, in the 
Forenoon, sick of themse/res. They order the Coach, 
and driving from Shop to Shop, without the slightest 
intention of purchasing anything, they pester the 
Tradesman, by requiring him to shew them his 
Goods, at a great Expence of Time and Trouble— 
For which, after their Departure, they sometimes 
receive not unmerited Benerdictions.” 

J. Evtor Hopexry. 


“Nason.”—Why do our dictionaries, such 
as Ogilvie, and even the accurate ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ condemn this as a “corruption”? 
The fact is that the Europeans in India, in 
this as in other cases, followed only too faith- 
fully the sounds they heard from natives. 
It is one of the peculiarities of our Aryan 
brothers in India that they mix up the 
sounds of 4, », and w. The ordinary Hindi 
and Bengali speakers pronounce them all as 
4. One hears, for instance, eda for Veda, 
Bishnu for Vishnu, Bais for the Vaisya or 
trading caste. Similarly, Fallon, in his 
Hindustani dictionary, 1879, the only one 
which marks the pronunciation, gives the 
actual living forms of the term under dis- 
cussion as “.Vavvdh, naval; illiterate nabah.” 


In short, our naboh is not a corruption of the 


Persian navib, but a replica of the vulgar 
Hindustani vata, which in turn is no cor- 
ruption, but a normal development. 

Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


OAKHAM CASTLE AND ITS HokSESHOES. 
(See 8 S. xii. 226; 9 S. v. 130; x. 357.)— 
As an additional note on this subject | send 
the following cutting from the Daily Mail of 
29 July 

“* According to a very ancient custom, every peer 
passing through Oakham has to leave a horseshoe 
or its equivalent to be placed in the castle. The 
custodian has this week received horseshoes from 
the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis of London- 
derry. Earl Cadogan, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
pee Leconfield, and Lord Barnard. There are 154 
shoes now on the castle wall, including those given 
by the King, the Queen, and the Duke of Con- 


naught.” 
Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Sarum.”—It may be worth noting that 
the delusion that Sar, with a stroke through 
the tail of the 7, stands for Sarwm, can 
boast a respectable antiquity. The last 
volume published by the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society in their Record Series is 
‘Yorkshire Church Notes, 1619-31, by Roger 
Dodsworth.’ On 20 November, 1620, that 
learned antiquary visited Cottingham Church, 
and copied the inscription on the monument 
of Nicholas de Luda. This is in rimed 
hexameters of sorts, the third and fourth of 
which run :— 

Porro vires Christi gestans dedit ecclesiarum 

Prebendas isti Beuerlaci quoque Sarum. 

As Nicholas died in 1383,* we may assume 
that the erroneous belief dates back to the 
fourteenth century. Q. 


Inptan Lire 1x Fiction.—I have been 
reading lately ‘Like Another Helen,’ by 
S. C. Grier, an excellent novel, describing 
Anglo-Indian life in the time of the Black 
Hole and Plassey. The author has evidently 
been a very careful student of Sir H. Yule’s 
‘Anglo-Indian Glossary,’ but has fallen into 
a few very natural errors, which 1 beg leave 
to correct. 

P. 189. “ Cotwal” is explained as “katwal, 
the head of the town police.” The word 
should be 

P. 196. “ Mulchilka,” an engagement, is 
explained as=machalka. The word should 
be mutchilka, Hindi muchalka. See Yule, 
under * Moochulka.’ 

P. 232. “Seerpaw.” The word is clearly 
explained by Yule. Hindi sar-d-pa, ‘* cap-a- 
pie.” 


* Opus cit, 200, and note. 
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P. 269. ** Louchers,” plunderers: not from 
Liti. See Yule, under ‘ Loucher.’ 

P. 271. S. C. Grier cannot identify “ Halli- 
core,” a person of low caste. I refer her to 
Yule, ander * Halalcore.’ 

P. 443. “ Nuzzer,” a present, is not=nasr, 
but nazar. 

P. 446. “ Berbohm” is not—“ Birbaum,” but 
Birbhiim. EMEritvs. 


Henry IL. on Toe Wetsu.—Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, in his *‘ Description of Wales,’ says 
that Henry II.,in reply to the inquiries of 
Emanuel, Emperor of Constantinople, con- 
cerning the situation, nature, and striking 
peculiarities of the British island, gave the 
tollowing account of the courage of the 
Welsh people :— 

* That in a certain part of the island there was a 
people called Welsh, so bold and ferocious that, 
when unarmed, they did not fear to encounter an 
armed force, being ready to shed their blood in 
defence of their country, and to sacrifice their lives 
for renown; which is the more surprising as the 
beasts of the field over the whole face of the island 
became gentle, but these desperate men could not 
be tamed.” 

It was in the time of Henry II. that Ireland 
was conquered ; butit is not generally known 
at the present day in Wales that this was 
accomplished by small bands of Welshmen 
and Cambro-Normans. 

JONATHAN Cerepic Davies. 


Jouxson oN THE Lerrer have 
recently met with what seems to me to bea 
curious thing, and I should like to know 
whether it has ever before been noticed. 

In Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (near the 
end of chapter viii.) is the following pas- 
sage :— 

“The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and 
habits of life were very opposite to his, but who was 
ever eminent for literature and vivacity, sallied 
forth with a httle jew d'exprit upon the following 
passage in his ‘Grammar of the English Tongue’ 
pretixed to the Dictionary: ‘7 seldom, perhaps 
never, begins any but the first syllable.’ In an essay 
printed in the Public Advertiser this lively writer 
enumerated many instances in opposition to this 
remark. For example: * The author of this observa- 


tion must be a man of a quick appre-hension, and of | 


a most compre-hensive genius.’ The position is 
undoubtedly expressed with too much latitude. 
_ * This light sally, we may suppose, made no great 
impression on our lexicographer ; for we find that 
he did not alter the passage till many years after- 
wards.” 

This note by Boswell is added :— 


“In the third edition, published in 1773, he left 
out the words perhaps never, and added the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

**Tt sometimes begins middle or final syllables 
in words compounded, as //ock-head, or derived 
from the Latin, as compre-hended.’” 


It does not seem to have been observed 
by any one concerned that in Johnson’s 
‘remark ” quoted and impugned there occurs 
the word per-haps, which itself is “in opposi- 
tion to this remark,” since & in that word 
begins a syllable other than the first. 

This seems to me to parallel the story 
(perhaps a humourist’s invention) of the 
| grammarian who laid it down as a rule that 

‘*a preposition is not a — word to enda 
sentence with.” Tuomas LAaneTon. 

Toronto. 


Tue “Cueco” at tHE Zoo.—The Zoo has 
acquired the only specimen which has reached 
this country alive of a rare member of the 
monkey tribe, something between a gorilla 
and a chimpanzee. The Daily Ves (14 No- 
vember) had an article on it, under the name 
of “cheeko” or “chego.” This will probably 
| become widely known. It is therefore worth 
while to point out that it is only another way 
of spelling nschiego, which is defined in the 
‘Century Dictionary’ “a kind of ape resem- 
bling the chimpanzee, by some considered a 
distinct species, but probably a mere variety.” 
Moreover, there is still another orthography, 
| namely, jocko, which will be found in the 
|*N.E.D. These terms, cheeko, cheqo, nschiego, 
jocko, are all derived from the Camma lan- 
guage of French West Africa. 

James Pratt, Jun. 


“Opuiivious.”—I have of late frequently 
observed that some writers have assigned a 
new, and to my mind an inaccurate, meaning 
to the above word. For instance, the author 
| of ‘John Chilcote, M.P.,’ writes :— 

‘*His mind was full as he walked back o//irious 
of the stone parapet of the Embankment, of the 
bare trees, and the flaring lights.” 

The derivation of the word shows that it is 
intended to convey the idea of a lapse of 
memory ; but the sentence quoted indicates 
that the man’s disregard of the objects 

| detailed was due not to any lack of memory, 
but to a lack of attention, consequent on the 
absorption of his mind in other matters. The 
drift of the sentence is not much obscured by 
the use of the word; but I think it will be 
| allowed that the substitution for “oblivious” 
| of some such word as “disregarding ” or “dis- 
| regardful” would be an improvement in the 
way of accuracy, though less euphonious. 
Cuas. G. SHaw. 


FoLK-MEDICINE IN H., a 
girl brought up on Snitterby Carr, related 
the following story some years ago: “ Once, 
when I had toothache very bad, a woman told 
me to get some scraped horse-radish and put 
|it on my wrist below my thumb here. She 
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said it was to go on the left-side wrist for a| in reality taken from a portrait of Mrs. 
left-side tooth, and on the right-side wrist for | Woflington by Latham. 
a right-side tooth, then it would draw the} As no copy of this print is to be found 
in. My word! [I hadanarm with it! But/ in the British Museum, I should be glad to 
it did not do the tooth any good at all.” |hear from any collector who happens to 
About the year 1865, or rather earlier, a| possess one. All trace of Latham’s portrait 
nurse at Bottesford, in North Lincolnshire, | of Peg Woffington is now lost. The paint- 
proposed to put the outer layers of an onion | ing in the Royal Dublin Society ascribed to 
cooked in the kitchen fire on the great toe | Latham for the past forty years turns out 
of one of her charges, such an onion, worn | to be a copy, in a different colour scheme, of 
thimblewise on that member, being good for | John Lewis’s portrait of the actress, painted 
toothache. While she was seeking the remedy in Dublin in April, 1753, several years after 
higher authorities intervened and carried off Latham’s decease. As this fact is now made 
the patient, who is therefore unable to testify public for the first time, I may say that the 
by personal experience to the merits of the original portrait (which I recently had the 
onion-cure. Juttian E. O. W. Peacock. privilege of examining) is both signed and 
ante ” dated. A further proof of its authenticity 
Eccier.”— When at Oxford lately I comes readily to hand in the rare mezzotint 
learned that this expression is used by by Jackson, scraped after the picture with 
villagers to denote middlemen who collect | sjight variations, and ascribed to “Jn. Lewis.” 
eggs and other farm produce for market. : W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Although it appears to refer to the eggs, it) 54, Shelbourne Road, Dublin. 
may be related to haggler or higaler. 


Francis P. MARCHANT. Lazarus Haward 
Streatham Common. in 1647 published ‘The Charges Issuing forth 
[See ‘ E.D.D,’ s.v.] of the Crown Revenue of England, and 


Dominion of Wales. With the severall 
Officers of His Majesties Courts, Customes, 
Housholds, Houses......with their several] 

Fees and Allowances [&ec.].’ In the kitchen 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest of the royal household were (among others) :— 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, £ sd. 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them Six Groomes: Fee a peice, 2/. 13x. 4d... 16 0 0 
direct. Eight Children: Fee a peice, 40s. ... — = a 
Galapines: Apparell for them of the Hall 
vous demander un renseignement au sujet ~ 
sujet What were Galapines ? Q. V. 


dun Concerto de Mozart que je me rappelle 
avoir vu dans le catalogue d’une ancienne Count TaLtarp, Frencn PrIsoNER OF 
maison d'édition anglaise. _ Je crois, sans | War.—Can any of your readers ‘enlighten 
ages l’attirmer, que c’était dans celui de | me as to the burial-place (together with epi- 
. maison Longman & Brodrip a Londres. taph, if such exists or existed) in France of 
oici Vindication : ‘Rondo for a Concerto | Count Tallard, b. 1652, d. 30 March, 1728? 
I A N* 386 of was taken prisoner by the English at the 
Vie ca my wl + .Ochel. Composed in | battle of Blenheim, 1704, and kept as a 
nna, 19 Oct., 1782. ee | prisoner on parole at Nottingham down to 
Serait-il possible de savoir si ce morceau 11711. The house wherein he lived, in the 
peut encore ¢étre retrouvé en Angleterre? Je | then aristocratic quarter, is yet pointed out. 
serai bien reconnaissant du moindre ren-| |] am —s the scattered references to 
e 


egy Ch ag DE St. Forx. | the count while an exile in England for a 
, e arron, Faris. monograph on the subject, and shall be 
Jenny Cameron or Locutet.—The anony” | thanktel for any assistance. A. STAPLETON 


mous but well-informed reviewer of Strutt’s| o 

“Dictionary of Engravers,’ whose notice 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for BenJAMIN BLAKE: NorMAN: OLDMIXON.— 
1786, gives some interesting details regarding | About the year 1682 Benjamin Blake, a 
Purcell, alias Corbutt, a Dublin engraver, | younger though aged brother of the great 
long employed by — the printseller. | admiral, was preparing in Bridgwater to emi- 
A female head, we are told, titled ‘Jenny | grate to South Carolina, and had resident in 


Cameron,’ and inscribed ** Purcell fecit,” is | his house a daughter and her husband, his son- 
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in-law, whotaught school, and John Oldmixon, | 


a boy of about nine years old, bred in the 
Blake family. Up to this moment the name 
of the schoolmaster (which possibly may 
have been Norman) has baffled the most 
energetic and capable attempts at discovery, 
both in England and Charleston, U.S. Can 
your readers help me? 

Admiral Blake's biography, as to his family 
and private history, aad indeed as to his 
whole career, deserves a fuller and nobler 
monument than has yet been raised to it. 

J. K. Firz-Norman. 

Wellington Cottage, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


Verse TRANSLATIONS oF Mo.iire.—Are 
there any translations of Moliére in verse? 
In “ Morley’s Universal Library” is not the 
version in verse’? Have you ever heard of 
a translation by Colomb? kL. 2. 


Crock sy W. Frankurn.—The dial is of 
heavy brass, with brass castings screwed 
in corners and top. The top casting repre 
sents two cupids supporting a shield sur- 
mounted by acrown. The name of William 
Franklin, London, is on it. I want to know 
when William Franklin was in business in 
London, so as to ascertain the age of the 
clock. W. J. 

144, W. Sth Street, Des Moines, Iowa, US. 

{William Franklin was a member of the Clock- 
makers’ Company, 1712; a second William Franklin 
was admitted 1731; a third (a watch shagreen case- 
niaker, Shoe Lane, 1790) was in the livery of the 
company 1810. | 


WooLMEN IN THE Fieteenta CeNntcRY.— 
Can any of your readers inform me the best 
sources of information as to the woolmen and 
wool trade, especially of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and in regard to the counties 
of Northants, Gloucester, Berks, and Wilts ? 

REGINALD MERIVALE. 


Mrs. Arkwricat’s Setrixc or ‘THe 
Prrate’s Farewei.’—In a foot-note to 
chap. iii. vol. ii. of Scott’s ‘The Pirate’ it is 
stated that the verses in the text beginning 
“ Farewell! Farewell! the voice you hear,” 
have been beautifully set to original music 
by Mrs. Arkwright, of Derbyshire. Can 
any one tell me where this music is to be 
obtained ? ALex. Russecy, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 

Mrs. Arkwright was a Derbyshire woman, and 


an extract from the Derby Mercury of 25 March, | 


1908, printed 9° S. xi. 366, stated that many of her 
compositions appear in a shilling volume called 
* Mrs. Hemans's Songs, with Music by her Sister,’ 
“ the odd thing being that several of the songs are 
not by Mrs. Hemans, nor was Mrs. Arkwright her 
sister.” It is thus possible that ‘The Pirate's 
Farewell’ may be included in the volume. } 


C. Ma. H. V.—A Dutch artist, the painter 
of an interior, dated 1647, signed with the 
above initials. Can any of your readers tell 
me who he was? W. Roperts. 


Birra at Sea in 1805.— The wife of a 
British naval officer gave birth to a daughter 
on the high seas in 1805, on board a vessel 
the name of which is not now known. The 
mother and infant, on their arrival at London, 
soon after the event, were taken to the 
“ Saracen’s Head,” Holborn, which I presume 
is the hotel of that name in Snow Hill. 
Where would the birth have been registered ? 
A search in the Public Record Office has been 
without success. J. Curistie. 

[The popular idea that persons born at sea become 
parishioners of Stepney is without legal foundation. 
See 3" S. x. 345, 379; 4S. vi. SS. xi. 433.) 

Excusu Burtat-crounp at Lispox.—Is 
there any accessible account of the eighteenth- 
century monuments and inscriptions in the 
English burial-ground at Lisbon? The British 
Museum Catalogues show nothing of the sort 
among either the printed books or the MSS. 

R. 

STATUE DISCOVERED AT CHARING Cross.— 
Is anything known as to the existence of the 
statue described in the following paragraph 
in the St. James’s Evening Post for 19 July, 
1729 }— 

“The workmen on making the new sewer at 
Charing Cross found a statue in fine marble; the 
labourer by digging broke off the arm. The work- 
manship of this statue is surprisingly beautiful, 
and has amused some of the virtuosi, and was 
generally said to be St. Sebastian tied to a tree, 
who was shot to death by arrows. The dying 
passions expressed by distorted muscles and 
agonizing pangs are beautifully fine, and it is 
looked upon as a very great curiosity.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


anp nis Lioxn.—I wish to know 
where, in Greek or Latin literature, the story 
of “ Ephis and his lion,” to which Charles 
Reade refers in chap. Ixxiv. of ‘The Cloister 
and the Hearth, can be found. The story of 
“ Androcles and his lion,” mentioned in the 
context, is, of course, well known, and is to 
be found, with the name of “Androclus” 
rather than * Androcles,” in book v. ch. xiv. 
of the ‘ Noctes Attice’ of Aulus Gellius. 

R. W. 

JORDANGATE.—Some account of the name 
Jordangate, in connexion with the town of 
Macclesfield, co. Chester, would greatly 
oblige. JUBAL STAFFORD. 


7, Grange Avenue, Heaton Chapel, by Stockport. 


McDoyatp or Murrocn.—McDonald, Earl 
of Kintyre, had a brother who married an 
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heiress and changed his name for hers. They 
had one son, James of Murroch, 1641, and 
minister of Dumbarton at the Revolution. 
Can any of your readers refer me to any book 
which records the death of the wife of James 
of Murroch—she was a daughter of Stirling, 
of the shire of Stirling—or the date of her 
birth? The second edition of the ‘ History 
of Dumbartonshire’ does not record it, nor 
does Nisbet’s ‘Heraldry’ or any books I 
have referred to. P. Porter. 
11, Brunswick Place, Cambridge. 


Rev. Jounxn Witsoy, or CoLece, 
CamBripGe.— This clergyman, at one time 
incumbent of Sudbury, in Suffolk, went to 
America and became the first pastor of the 
church in Boston. It is believed in America 
that an ancestor of his was chaplain to one 
of our kings and was knighted. What 
authority is there for this belief? What was 
his name, and to what king was he chaplain ? 
Was he knighted ? and if so, 


Byrt or following is 
an extract from the *‘ Golden Grove Book’ :— 

“James Byrt, second son of Thomas Byrt of 
Byrthall in Essex (descended from Sir Walter 
Byrt, Kt., ‘emp. Henry II.), was steward and 
receiver to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
in the lordships of Haselbury and Briany, co. 
Dorset. The said Earl, for his service, gave him 
Shrophouse, where his name remaineth. He 
married Anne, daughter and heir to......Byrt of 


Dorset. 

In what county is Shrophouse? Is Byrthall 
in Essex or Kent? And to which county did 
Sir Walter Byrt belong? Also which Earl of 
Northumberland is intended? 
the one born in 1421, who died in 1461. This 


earl was first cousin to Lady Elizabeth | 


Strangways, of Harlsey Castle, co. York, 
whose daughter Eliza is supposed to have 
married Robert Byrt, son of James Byrt, of 
Shrophouse, and thus there was some 
relationship between the two families. 
G. R. Bricsrocke. 
Ryde, LW. 


PowniLt.—Can any reader tell me where 
Pownill, Perth, is? bid anybody possess it 
in its entirety between 1630 and 1640? 
Cuaries P. Porter. 
11, Brunswick Place, Cambridge. 


ParacrarH Mark.—Is there any name for 
the paragraph mark? and, if so, what is it? 
It is stated ante, p. 303, that it is not a 

turned round; but on comparing the 
fifteenth-century printed form 25 given on 
that page with the alphabets from old 
handwriting given in Andrew Wright’s 


I presume | 


*Court-Hand Restored,’ there appears to be 
some likeness between it and a C (see 
plates 3, 10, and 18, C. T. Martin’s ed., 1879). 
Can it be a debased form of C, and represent 
capitula or chapter? H. W. UnpDERDOWwN. 


Barca, Iraty.—During a recent stay at 
the Bagni di Lucca I drove to Barga, nine miles 
distant, far up among the hills. Baedeker. 
somewhat too concisely, says, “ The village of 
Barga possesses some good examples of the 
Della Robbias,” and that is all. It is, in fact, 
an extremely interesting small walled | of 
the most medieval kind, with a cathedral on 
a plateau commanding a magnificent view 
of the neighbouring mountains and valleys. 
Where can I get an account of Barga’s his- 
tory ! Wituram Georce Brack. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Mrs. Carey.—Wanted, particulars of Mrs. 
Carey, actress, and mistress (in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century) of Frederick, 
| Duke of York —her birth, ie death, her 
children, and her career; also the authors, 
titles, and dates of publication of any books 
/or pamphlets that may throw a light on her 
life. I have been appealed to by one who 
claims to be a descendant of the Duke by 
this lady, and, being unable to advise myself, 
ask the kindly courtesy of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ Grorce Davip GILBERT. 
{Is Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke intended? See her 
| biography in the ‘D.N.B.’ and the bibliography 
| appended. } 


Beplics. 


RICHARD OF SCOTLAND. 
ii. 408.) 

Mr. Georce Brack has been 
misled by the praiseworthy, but not altogether 
successful attempt of the authorities at 
S. Frediano to be helpful to the travelling 
| Briton. Richard was no king of Scotland, 
but he was a prince in Wessex early in the 
eighth century. He left his country with his 
'sons Willibald and Wunibald, whose names 
‘are also on the roll of saints, to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, but lingered long at 
various shrines on the way, and died at 
‘Lucca short of his goal. There, says Mr. 
' Baring-Gould, “his relics are still preserved 
‘and his festival is kept with singular devo- 
tion.” He is commemorated on 7 February. 
Mr. A. J. C. Hare tells us (‘Cities of Central 
Italy,’ vol. i. p. 62) that St. Richard’s wife was 
sister of the famous Boniface, and that, 
besides having the canonized sons I have 
referred to, his daughter became St. Walburgh. 
| Mr. Hare likewise quotes the epitaph seen by 
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Evelyn, over which Mr. Brack may also like 
to ponder :— 


Hic rex Richardus requiescit, sceptifer almus. 
Rex fuit Anglorum, regnum tenet iste polorum. 
Regaum demisit, pro Christo cuncta reliquit :, 
Ergo Richardum nobis dedit Anglia sanctum. 
Hic genitor sancte Walburge virginis alm, 
Et Willibaldi sancti simul et Vinebaldi, 
Suffragium quorum nobis det regna polorum. 


In Bray’s edition of Evelyn's ‘ Diary’ occurs | 
the annotation “ Who this Richard, King of | 


England, was, it is impossible to say; the 
tomb still exists and has long been a crur to 
Antiquaries and Travellers.” Was it New- 
man’s ‘ Lives’ that first removed it ? 


church of 8S. Frediano or St. Frigidianus. 
He himself, Bishop of Lucca, came from Ire- 
land in the sixth century, and is still remem- 
bered as a worker of wonders. During a flood 
he turned the course of the Serchio and 
marked out a new track for it with a harrow. 
Sr. 


Richard of Scotland has not found a place 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but there is a long account of 
him in the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ ibe the date 
of 7 February. The details of his life are very 
vague, and it is by no means clear that he 
ever was a king. Certainly he was not a 
Scot ; the principal authority for this state- 
ment is Thomas Gouneien, who in his ‘Eccle- 
siastical History of Scotland’ says that 
Richard and his children, SS. Willibald, 
Wunibald, and Walburga, who are better 
known than their father, were “ natione 
Scotos.” But these saints were natives of a 
southern English kingdom, either Kent, 
Sussex, or Wessex, and their mother was a 
sister of St. Boniface, and a relation of Ina, 
King of Wessex. St. Richard, following the 
example of Ina and other English kings, 
went on pilgrimage to Rome, but died on the 
way and was buried at Lucca about the year 
725. Miracles were worked at the tomb of 
St. Richard, and some relics of him were 
brought to Canterbury in the reign of 
Henry VII., who was present to receive them, 
and claimed the saint as an ancestor. The 
writer of the article ‘ Walburga’ in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
seems to doubt the existence of St. Richard. 
He is, of course, to be distinguished from 
St. Richard of Chichester. 


J. A. J. Houspey. 
18, Compton Road, Canonbury. 


It will be a service to refer Mr. Back to 
the * Hodeeporicon’ of St. Willibald, trans- 
lated in 1895 by the late Bishop (then Canon) 
Brownlow, and published in the “ Library ” 
of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, vol. iii. 
From that interesting narrative it will 


appear that the subject of the — was a 
king, not of Scotland, but of a locality un- 
known, and the father of the Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims Willibald, Wunebald, and Walburga. 
Jerome O.S.B. 
The Abbey, Fort-Augustus. 


Rerorm (10 S. ii. 305).—I have 
not had the advantage of seeing the ‘ Rules 
for Compositors and Readers at the Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford,’ but from the Rev. 
J. B. McGovery’s references to it, I feel sure 


it must be an amusing and instructive book. 
'As a “literary conservative,” to borrow 
There are many points of interest in this 


Mr. McGovery's phrase, I am averse from 
unnecessary change, and as regards words 
ending in -ése and -c:e, I think the good old 


‘rule should be adhered to, namely, that 


words derived from the Greek should end 
in -éze, and all others, such as advertise, in 
-ise, although a well-known literary friend 
(perhaps a literary radical) does persist in 
writing advertizement, in defiance of Dr. 
Murray. Analyse, though of Greek origin, 
is of different construction, being derived 
from the verbal noun analysis, and not from 
an imaginary analyzein. But there is a phase 
of the question that Mr. McGovern has 
overlooked, which is not only of interest to 
ourselves, but may be still more interesting 
to those of our descendants whose vocation 
it may be to study Edwardian manners. 
This is the use of spelling as an ecclesiastical 
or political symbol. If one receives a letter 
from a clergyman asking for subscriptions to 
defray the expense of putting a new roof on 
his church of “S. Mary’s,” the mind's eye at 
once pictures an M.B. waistcoat, a strait-cut 
coat, and an all-round collar. If, on the 
other hand, the money is to be devoted to 
“St. Mary’s,” we feel sure it will go to an 
ecclesiastic with a tall silk hat, a loosely tied 
white “choker,” and a rather fly-away frock 
coat. Mr. McGovern draws attention to 
the compiler’s injunctions against phonetic 
spellings, such as program, &c. This enables 
us at once to see what the compiler’s political 
wrinciples are. Many people would say, “If 
| write anagram, diagram, telegram, &c., why 
may I not write program?” The answer is, 
“You may do so if you are a Home Ruler, or 
a Little Englander, or a Passive Kesister, but 
not otherwise. If you follow the gospel o 
the Daily News or the Daily Chronicle, you 
may write about your program as much as 
you like; but if you prefer the tenets of the 
Morning Post or the Standard, you can have 
nothing but a programme.” I was glad to 
observe the other day that the Spectator, with 
great ingenuity, had also invented a political 
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spelling, which at once differentiates a Fiscal 
Reformer from a follower of Cobden. In its 
issue for 15 October the Spectator in a lead- 
ing article six times refers to the morale 
of the Russian army. The 7'imes, since Mr. 
Chamberlain has initiated his campaign, has 
adopted the correct word moral. It is impos- 
sible that the Spectator, which lives amongst 
the Muses on the very summit of Parnassus, 
can be ignorant that morale, in the sense in 
which it is employed, is neither French nor 


English, and it must therefore use it in order | 


to show that its views on fiscal questions are 
the very opposite of those enunciated by the 
Times. I have not yet discovered the exact 
tinge of thought which is reflected in the 
parcimony of the Times or the rime of 
*N. & Q.,’ because the fact that these 
spellings are correct has little to do with the 
matter. The public detests accuracy, but 
rejoices in a highly coloured symbolism. We 
may therefore expect a rapid development 
of this easy antbel of conjugating the verb 


distinguo, and to our descendants, who a! 


couple of hundred years hence will probably 
have brought this system of registering ideas 
to a high degree of perfection, these notes 
upon its early professors may be of value. 

V. F. Prrpeaux. 

How Mr. McGovern can approve the 
‘Rules’ of the Clarendon Press I cannot 
understand. They are in many instances 
exactly the contrary of what they should be, 
according to common sense and common 
usage. However, as he says, the difficulties 
are enormous, and therefore I will not attempt 
a refutation which would require half a. 
number of ‘ N. & Q.,’ at a moderate computa- 
tion. 

When writing my ‘Swimming’ I had to 
consider all these matters in detail. I will 
only take two. I had to use the word pro- 
gram. I. found that we sueneuneed it 
program ; that, in fact, that was the English 
form, and therefore there was no use in 
adding me which was not pronounced. The 
French do pronounce the final me. 

Though in most instances the Clarendon 
Press ‘ Rules’ are so bad, I agree with some | 
—as keeping the original word intact, in 
«abridgement, &c. For simplicity no words 
should alter with affixes or prefixes. It is | 
quite useless doubling the / at the end of a/| 
word like travel. We say travel-ing, not | 
travl-ling, &e. It is equally bad (because a | 
useless complication) to drop an / when put | 
at the beginning, as a/ right. I agree with 
Mr. McGovern that forego is much prefer- 
able ; it isa pity if it is wrong. 

The second instance is connect. I found | 


children were taught by some, when they 
wanted a connection, to write connexion ; but 
when they wanted connected they were to go 
| back again to the original form, and not 
_connered. Here was a troublesome complica- 
' tion, so I use connect, -’on, -ed. According to 
popular ideas I ought to have written con- 
necttion—so nice and useless. I never adopted 
any spelling, however sensible, unless I found 
it in * The Century Dictionary,’ published by 
the 7'imes, or some other. 
THomas. 


The ‘Rules for Compositors and Readers 
|at the University Press, Oxford,’ is a much 
|more important document than is generally 
recognized, for whatever rules are adopted 
at the Clarendon Press will tend to make 

rmanent the methods of spelling adopted 
in the rules. For some reasons it is much to 
be regretted that Oxford has struck out a 
line of its own in this matter. It is not only 
Oxford which is interested. Every teaching 
institution in the United Kingdom is in- 
terested as well. There is still time to submit 
the rules to other universities, and to the 
Conference of Head Masters of our great 
schools. And perhaps if this is done the 
retrogressive rules on the spelling of words 
ending in -ise and -ize may be modified. The 
tendency in the past has been to drop the - 
in favour of s. Why should this tendency 
be arrested by the rules, and a new spelling 
difficulty introduced by authority? They 
who teach have surely had difficulties enough 
in the past; they do not desire fresh 
difficulties thrust upon them; they would 
be glad to have some of the difficulties 
removed. It is quite conventional, and in 
defiance of all a that the words license, 
practise, prophesy, are spelt with ce when 
used as nouns; why should they be? There 
are words like attendance, which require 
alteration by authority. All the rules for 
the addition of syllables require revision, 
with a view to simplify the recognized 
spelling rules and to lessen the number of 


|exceptions. This might be done by the 


Clarendon Press alone in course of time ; 
but it ought not to be done in that way. 
It ought to be done by the general discussion 
and consent of all whose opinion is worth 
having. 


* Assis DE ToLtongts,’ &c. (10S. ii. 387). 
—If Mr. WuItTwWELt will look at pp. 246, 247 
in vol. i. of the ‘ Acts of Parliaments of Scot- 
land,’ he will there find the authorities from 
which the text of the documents in question 
has been taken, and he will find an account 
of these authorities on pp. 177-210. It is 
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possible that an examination of these MSS. | It is a capital amusement, necessitating con- 
may throw some light on the exact date of | siderable skill, especially with three cushions. 
the documents, but [ do not think it is likely. In practice I have found that, as might be 
Nor is it at all probable that the editor | anticipated, children will continue the game 
“deliberately and of malice prepense” omitted | just so long as their elders care to provide 


to mention the date. I have seen the Drum- 
mond MS. which is one of the authorities for 


the preamble of the ‘Custuma Portuum,’ and | 
Pp 


there is no word (not even ‘* &c.”) between 
“millesimo” and “facta.” The Drummond 


MS. is now in H.M. Register House, Edin- 
burgh. B F. 


** Honest Broker” (10° S, ii. 369).—I take 
it that Prince Bismarck, who used the 
expression “eines ehrlichen Maklers” (of an 
honest broker) in the Reichstag, 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1878 (see my new volume, ‘ Famous 
Sayings and their Authors,’ p. 197), was not 
referring to any one in particular (and 
certainly not to himself) by the term, but 
rather employed it in a way similar to our 
allusion to “an honest lawyer.” At all 
events, no doubt a report of the speech could 
easily be referred to, and so settle the point. 
My idea may be wrong. 

Epwarp 


In the section on ‘Germany’ in the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1878, p. [288], an account is 
given of a speech of Bismarck in 1878, 
relating to the then intended Congress on 
the Eastern Question. In this speech (I 
quote the ‘ Register’) ** Germany, the Prince 
said, had no wish to act as arbiter in the 
pending conflict. All her ambition was 
confined to the modest task of a broker who 
settled a bargain between different parties.” 

J. GARNET. 

The passage from the speech in which 

Bismarck used the phrase “ehrlicher Mak- 


ler” is reproduced in Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte | 


Worte.’ 
Berlin. 


G. Krvecer. 


Corks (10° S. ii. 347, 391).—In connexion 
with this subject it may be worth noting 
that cork pool was a favourite game at the 
universities, and probably elsewhere, in the 
seventies. Later variations of this are black 
and snooker pool. 

Another very popular game with children 
of a certain age is to place a cork on the 
centre spot of a billiard table, with a coin 
upon it—usually a halfpenny—which, start- 
ing from baulk, they have to knock over 
with a billiard ball, rolled by hand, after 
first striking the bottom cushion. When one 
of the party has accomplished this, two 
cushions have to be struck (the bottom always 
first), then three, then four, and so on de novo. 


| the necessary incentive. It is really a varia- 
| tion of the jeu de houchon. 
HotcomBe INGLEBY. 


Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 


“Ravison”: (10% ii. 
227, 292).—It is said, though I am unable to 
get confirmation or denial, that the Portu- 
guese for scrivelloe is escrevelho. Screvelios, 
given on p. 227 as an old English form of the 

| word, certainly suggests a Portuguese source, 
and with e short before the / would be a 
very good English attempt to pronounce the 
| Portuguese word. 

In Constancio’s dictionary, seventh edition, 

I find :— 
| “*Escaravelha, v. Caravelha.” 

* Caravelha, (corrupeado do Lat. ‘ clavicula,” 
dim. de ‘ clavis,’ chave), peca de pao, martim, ou 
metal em que se enrolado as cordas de instrumentos 
de musica, e que serve de as apertar ou afrouxar : 
peca com que os bombeiros tapdio o ouvido dos 
morteiros, cavilha.” 

Escaravelho is the scarabeus. Cavilha is 
a wooden nail, an iron pin, peg, bolt. All 
these Portuguese words suggest a horn or 
peg, so, whatever may be the original ortho- 
graphy, escrevelho (if there be such a word) 
appears to be another form of escaravelho. 
Scrivelloes is in German escrevellen. IT cannot 
find serivel/oe in the ‘ Anglo-Indian Glossary ’ 
(‘ Hobson-Jobson’), but there can be little 
doubt of its derivation from the oe ay 

W. B. 


| While thanking Dr. Forsuaw for his reply 
| to my query, may I be allowed to point out 
wherein it fails to satisfy me? 

“ Ravison,” so far as I have observed, is 
never applied to linseed, or to linseed oil, 
/but only to rape oil or rape seed (see, for 
|instance, under ‘Home Markets’ in the 
| Times of 14 November). 

Since the term can be applied to rape seed, 
as well as to rape oil, it can scarcely mean 
“ half-boiled oil” of any description. 

“ Spot ” is, I think, merely commercial slang 
for goods ready for delivery or on the spot. 

W. F. R. 

‘Tracts For THE Times’ (10 ii. 347, 
398).—Possibly a more accessible source of 
information is the invaluable * Whitaker's 
Almanack.’ The index at the end of the 


current volume assures me that there was an 
article on the ‘ Tracts 


in the issue for 1883, 
I cannot lay my hand on my 


pp. 440-2. 
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copy, but my remembrance is that the par- 
ticulars required will be found there. Q. V. 


NINE MaAIpENs (10 §. ii. 128, 235, 396).— 
May I add to the list the little-known 
example at Urquhart, on the Innes Estate, 
near Elgin? The circle is now incomplete, as 
several stones were removed in the last 
century and broken up. 

W. H. QuaARRELL. 


There are two fine and little-known dolmens 
in a field opposite the **Cromlech” Inn at 
Dyffryn, Merioneth. LOBINIA. 


“Mar” (10% S. ii. 426).—I am afraid my 
writing was indistinct. This should be ma/e, 
not “mali.” At all events, it is so printed 
in the extract of book quoted. 

as. Curtis, F.S.A. 

IIL.’s Cuarcers at THE 
oF THE Boyne (10% §. ii. 321, 370, 415).—I 
commend perusal of the contemporaneous 
and circumstantial relation of the battle of 
the Boyne, by an actual participant, in the 
‘Mémoires Incdits de Dumont de Bostaquet, 
Gentilhonme Normand,’ edited by MM. 
Charles Read and Francis Waddington, Paris, 


1864. This work has twice been mentioned 
by me in ‘N. & (9™ 8S. xi. 87; 10" S. i. 
446). The book may be found in the British 


Museum, press-mark 10663g. There is no 
copy in America known to me other than the 
one in my possession. A quotation from its 
pages follows :— 


Boyne 
pour considérer de plus prés le camp des ennemis, 


* Et n‘a pu les utiliser qu’’ dater de la campagne 
d'Irlande (juillet, 1689); encore ne I’a-t-il pas fait 
comme s'il avait eu d sa disposition un document 
imprimé, au lieu d’un manuscrit d'une lecture peu 
courante.”—* Mémoires Inédits,’ p. xxii, note. 

McPIKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 

I wish to remind Cot. Mutioy that Mr. 
Cuarvtes Daron in his interesting com- 
munication correctly surmised that it was 
not Col. Wolseley, but quite another ofticer— 
namely, Capt. Mulloy—who rendered valu- 
able assistance to William when he was 
unhorsed at the Boyne. My affection for 
Drogheda and its traditions (I am a great- 
great-grandson of Mr. Peter Dromgoole, who 
not only entertained James II. in his house 
in Drogheda, but, what is more, was one of 
the few persons who remained true to their 
ungrateful king to the bitter end) induced 
me to enter the conflict originated by Mr. 
Datton ; and I venture to believe that the 
unimpeachable evidence I produced proved 


| without any possible doubt whatever that 


Viscount Wolseley’s statement on the subject 

in his autobiography has simply no founda- 

tion in fact. Henry Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


HowTo CATALOGUE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
Tracts (10 §. ii. 388).—I do not know 
whether there is any book dealing specifically 
with the method of cataloguing such tracts ; 
but there is a catalogue already in existence 
which affords an admirable example of how 


“A peine avant-garde ¢toit-elle arrivée [at the | the thing ought to be done. The title is as 
f que le roi voulut s’approcher de la riviere | follows :— 


“*Catalogue of a collection of historical tracts, 


qui n'étoient séparés de nous que par cette riviére | 1561-1800, in pLxxx11 volumes: collected and anno- 


gal, de mer haute, nest pas gueable en cet endroit. 
$8 ennemis, qui avoient quelques canons en bat- 
terie, tirérent sur le roi, et un boulet l’approcha de 
si prés qu'il lui emporta partie de la manche de son 
surtout, rompit méme sa chemise et lui fit une 
légére contusion.” —* Mémoires Inédits,’ p. 269. 

If the Editor will bear with me, I should 
like to emphasize here the importance of this 
truly delectable tale of the “ Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688.” It is surprising that no 
English scholar has attempted its transla- 
tion. Extended mention of Dumont de 
Bostaquet is made in ‘The Huguenots, by 
Samuel Smiles, who gives an English version 
of a few paragraphs from the ‘ Mémoires.’ 
As I have before observed, the book, being 
of undoubted authenticity. merits an un- 
abridged translation. Lord Macaulay con- 
sulted the original manuscript when writing 
his ‘History of England, but made little 
use of it, owing, no doubt, to the difticulty of 
deciphering the old Norman-French in which 
it was written. 


tated by Stuart J. Reid. The gift of Mrs. Peter 
Redpath to the Redpath Library, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. London: Printed by the donor for 
private circulation. Mem.” 

Only fifty copies were printed, but there is 
a copy in the University Library, Birming- 
ham, and probably in the libraries of other 
English universities. The collection which 
it represents is unique, and includes, doubt- 
less, a large number of the pamphlets with 
which INexrert has to deal. Mr. Reid in a 
note at the back of the title-page says :— 

“ The basis of the present collection of historical 
tracts was a group of State pamphlets in forty 
volumes, gathered by Sir John Bramston, M.P. 
(1611-1700), Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Commons in the early years of Charles IL.’s 
reign...... The collection as it now stands is rich in 
Civil War and Commonwealth Tracts.” 

The order is chronological, supplemented 
by an index to annotations (mainly bio- 
graphical). Regard being had to the enormous 
number of pamphlets which were issued 
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anonymously and pseudonymously, this is 
the best and most scientific arrangement. 
this plan be adopted (with some possible 
alterations in the technical bibliographical 


previous to its enclosure. Amongst them find 


If | the following paragraph, which may perhaps 


be of interest to Mr. H. W. UNDERDOWN :— 
“The Tithes (the tenth part of corn and grass) 


matter), the result should be highly satis-| were collected on the field. As soon as the corn 


factory. H. W. C. 


University Library, Birmingham. 
_ The tract may be treated exactly as though 
it were a bound volume. If the catalogue is 
to be arranged under authors’ names, the 
entry would be as examples appended. 


and grass were cut the titheman went round and 
stuck a large dock upright in every tenth shock of 


| corn or cock of hay. These the farmer always left 


on the ground when he carried. The hay was very 
troublesome to collect, as 1t lay in so many different 
places about the field. The tithe ricks when made 
were very long ones, and a chimney or hole about 

wo feet square was left in the middle of the rick 


If the author's name is known, though not! to aid the heating which nearly always occurred. 
appearing in the work, the name is inserted | | remember one of these ricks taking fire in spite of 


in square brackets, as in the case of Hall’s 
*Remonstrance.’ If the author is not known, 
the leading word of title makes the most 
ready reference; thus ‘Essex Watchmen’s 
Watchword’ would be found under ‘ Essex.’ 

The greatest ditticulty to the non-technical 
compiler is in determining the correct de- 
finition of the size ; for example, a foolscap 
4to may have been cut down to a pott 4to 
in some copies while left full in others, what 
appears as an octavo may be a quarto, and 
12mos and 18mos are a veritable puzzle. 
Perhaps the better plan is to give the size of 
the title-page in inches. 

f the catalogue is to be of more interest 
than a mere list of books, it is well to add a 
short memorandum of any noteworthy fact 
(as below). 

Cards are preferable to any other form of 
MS. catalogue, as additions and alterations 
can be made without destruction of the 
sequence ; but care should be taken to select 
good linen cards, such as are supplied by 
firms making a speciality of library supplies. 

[Hall (Joseph), Bishop.] An Hamble Remon- 
strance to the High Court of Parliament, By A 
dutifull sonne of the Church.—ii+43 pp. Pott 4°. 
London. 1640. This work led to the celebrated 
reply published under the title of ‘ Smectymonus.’ 

Marshall (Stephen) A Sermon Preached before 
the Honourable House of Commons......At their 
— Fast, November 17, 1640.—vi+50 pp. 

cap. 4". London. 1641. This writer took a 
leading part in the noted controversial publication 
*“Smectymnus,’ the first two letters of that title 
being his own initials. 

The book-lover finds memoranda, such as 
shown above, give an added interest to items 
in the collection. I have referred to but few 
points and to the method I have adopted ; 
far more may be learnt from Quinn’s ‘ Manual 
of Library Cataloguing,’ published at 181, 


Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
I. C. Gourp. 
Tae Texto Smear ii. 349).—My 
grandmother, who was born at Naseby in 
1808, dictated to me a short time before her 
death a few notes concerning Naseby Field 


all precautions, and the greater part of it was 
spoiled as well as a bean rick which caught fire 
fromit. The Tithe Barn, where the tenth part of 
the corn was housed, still stands near the church 
and is a very remarkable building.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I do not know if it is of any use, but I 
can remember, when riding about the Isle of 
Sheppey, Kent, as a boy, with my father, in 
the early thirties, seeing “shocks”—each 
consisting of, I think, ten sheafs—marked 
with a green bough in various fields, which 
he explained to me was the tenth of the 
crop (“tithe”) as selected by the clergyman 
or his representative, and was afterwards duly 
carted away by him. But all this will have 
ceased long ago, after the Tithe Commutation 
Act. G. C. W. 


CHILDREN aT Executions (10% S. ii. 346). 
—I cannot cite any instances of children 
being taken to see executions ; but there isa 
passage in Mrs. Sherwood’s ‘ Fairchild 
vol. i. pp. 53-61, which throws a curious light 
upon the subject. Mrs. Sherwood wrote 
many religious stories which had a large 
circulation, and my copy of *The Fairchild 
Family’ is of the eighteenth edition. The 
family consisted of a father, mother, and 
three children—Lucy aged nine, Emily a little 
younger, and Henry, who was between six 
and seven when the story begins. One morn- 
ing, when Mr. Fairchild was coming down- 
stairs, he overheard the children ———— 
in the parlour about Lucy’s doll, and instea 
of interfering promptly he waited until Lucy 
had pinched Emily, Emily struck Lucy, and 
each sister had declared she did not love the 
other. Thereupon Mr. Fairchild went into 
the room, took a rod from the cupboard, and 
whipped the hands of the three children 
until they smarted. They were then made 
to stand in a corner withovt their breakfasts, 
and had no food all the morning. In the 
afternoon Mr. Fairchild, in order to enforce 


what he had said about the fearful results of 
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children’s quarrels, took Lucy, Emily, and 
Henry for a long walk to see the body of 
aman who had murdered his brother, and 
had been hung in chains on a gibbet. There 
is a gruesome description of the state of the 
corpse, and the children were terribly fright- 
ened, but were not allowed to leave the 
spot until Mr. Fairchild had delivered another 
homily and had offered a prayer suitable to 
the occasion. 

‘The Fairchild Family,’ upon which many 
of us were brought up,is not often read now, 
but the story of the excursion to the gibbet 
shows how public executions were regarded 
by pious people at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. J. A. J. Houspen. 


Bioop usep In (10% §. ii. 389). 
—I have often heard that the mortar used in 
old buildings has been mixed with blood for 
the purpose of giving the walls additional 
strength. Whether this has ever occurred, 
or whether it be mere folk-lore, I have no 
present means of ascertaining, but knowing, 
as we do, how readily foundationless beliefs 
translate themselves into action, there would 
be nothing surprising if proof should be come 
upon. Clement Walker, in his ‘ History of 
Independency,’ alludes to the practice (iii. 3) ; 
and about six years ago an old man who all 
his life had worked as a mason told me that 
he had heard how “in foreign parts, when 
they wanted to build something very strong, 
they got a lot of children, killed them, and 
put their blood in the mortar.” In the 
‘Romance of Ogier of Denmark’ we hear 
of certain persons taking refuge in a tower 
of Saracen work ; “ all its mortar was boiled 
with blood; it fears no engine” (Ludlow’s 
‘Epics of the Middle Ages,’ ii. 288). What 
renders it highly probable that blood should 
have been used for this purpose is the fact 
that we hear of other materials equally 
useless for giving strength to walls po 
employed under the same idea. The follow- 
ing examples may be of service :— 
‘History of Ecclesfield,’ 

Cheese. —‘ Louth (Lincolnshire) Church- 
wardens’ Accounts,’ iv. 887; ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ 

Eggs.—* Midland Counties Hist. Col.,’ i. 263. 

Milk. — Archeological Journal, Institute, 
December, 1900, 332. 

_ Wax. — Oliver, ‘Lives of the Bishops of 
Exeter,’ 186. 

Wine.—Sir John Forbes, ‘Sightseeing in 
Germany,’ 87. 

It may be well to draw attention to the 


fact that Lord Avebury has brought under | 


the notice of his readers an analogous belief 
which indicates that a supposed likeness in 
colour only may sometimes lead far astray. 
He says :— 

““The gravel on the Roman Road near Eastrea 
has become cemented by iron since it was laid down, 
and has assumed a red colour which he~ given rise 
to a local legend that the Romans ceme:ted it with 
blood.” The Scenery of England,’ 1902, p. 458. 

Epwarp PEaAcock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

[Compare the Kev. Sabine Baring-Gould on 
*Church Grims.’ } 


PusuisHers’ CaTatocues (10 §. ii. 50, 118, 
357).—The following extract from the Nov.- 
Dec., 1904, catalogue (No. 41) issued by 
Murrays, Ltd., of Leicester, mentions an 
early publisher's catalogue :— 

“*No. 31, Bunyan.—The Pilgrim’s Progress from 
this world to that which is to come, by John Bunian. 
The tenth edition, with additions. London, Printed 
for Nathaniel Ponder, at the Peacock in the Poultrey, 
near the church, 1685. 12mo, frontispiece and other 
illustrations, in the old calf (binding little damaged), 
very rare, 25/. The above is quite perfect, having 
the advertisements and ‘Books printed for 
Nathaniel Ponder,’ 2 leaves, at end. A copy by 
auction in 1903 fetched 60/.” 
Royatp Drxon. 


Arnsty (10% §. ii. 25, 97).—Life is made up 
of many interests. My thoughts have been 
diverted from Ainsty, and I have profited 
less than I might have done by the help your 
correspondents have kindly endeavoured to 
give. Now that I[ turn again to the ques- 
tion, I find I am compelled to ask Mr. A. 
HALL to direct me to the localities in which 
Ainsty occurs as a place-name in Cambridge- 
shire, Dorset, Devon, Hants, Leicester, Wilts, 
and Warwickshire. 

It does not appear to me that the wa regia 
and the placea are necessarily synonymous in 
the passage from the ‘* Rotuli Hundredorum’ 
which Mr. 8S. O. Appy cites touching the 
“ Wappentagium de Aynesty.” I am told by 
a learned friend that although placea means, 
as often as not, a square or a street, possibly 
it also bears the signification of a fortified 
enclosure. Sr. SwITHIn. 


“ Bonnets oF BLuE” (10 S. ii. 347).—Both 
the words and music may be found in the 
British Museum. They are entered in the 
Music Catalogue under the heading ‘ Lee, 
George Alexander,’ the composer. The song 
entitled ‘Hurrah ! for the Bonnets of Blue’ 
was sung in a two-act farce by Richard 
Brinsley Peake, called ‘The One Hundred 
Pound Note.’ Madame Vestris sang it in 
London, and Mrs. Waylett, who after the 
death of her husband married G. A. Lee, 
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sang it in Dublin. The words are evidently | 

altered from Burns’s poem “ Here's a health 

to them that’s awa’,” to suit English ears. 
I subjoin the later poem :— 


Herrau! ror THE Bonnets or Bure. 


Here's a health to them that's awa’, 

Here’s a health to them that's awa’ ; 

And wha winna wish good luck to our cause, 
May never good luck be their fa’. 

It ’s good to be merry and wise, 

It’s good to be honest and true, 

It’s good to support Caledonia’s cause, 

And bide by the bonnets of blue. 

Hurrah for the bonnets of blue ! 
Hurrah for the bonnets of blue ! 

It's good to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the bonnets of blue. 


Here 's a health to them that's awa’, 

Here's a health to them that’s awa’ : 

Here’s a health to Charlie, the chief of the clan, 

Although that his band be sma’. 

Here’s freedom to those that can read, | 

Here 's freedom to those that can write, | 
| 


There's none ever fear’d that the truth should be 
heard 

Sut they whom the truth would indict. 

Hurrah, &c. 

The buff and the blue mentioned in Burns’s | 

poem were the colours of the Whig party in | 

those days. S. J. Acpricn. 


I heard the song frequently about the year 
1830. I cannot write music, but I can sing 
the tune after a fashion. There was a fellow 
song, with words :— 

March, march, Sandy Mac-something, 
The blue bonnets are over the Border. 


H. H. D. 


VaccInaTIon AND INocuLATION (10 S. ii. 
27, 132, 216, 313, 394).—That smallpox inocu- 
lation is now a penal offence neither extin- 
guishes Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s claim | 
to gratitude for its introduction nor throws 
discredit on the medical profession of the 
time for advocating its adoption. Inoculation 


was admittedly better than allowing small- | 


90x to ravage unchecked, though happily we 
snow a more excellent way. I therefore can 
see nothing remarkable or inappropriate in 
the inscription quoted at the last reference. 
W. R. B. Pripeavx. 

Royal College of Physicians. 

Mr. Henry Suytu, who quotes the inscrip- 
tion in Lichfield Cathedral commemorating | 
the introduction of inoculation in the 
eighteenth century into England by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, seems to see a want 
of congruity between this inscription and | 
the fact that inoculation has been for some | 
years prohibited by law. As this confusion | 
of ideas is not an uncommon one, and as it is | 
frequently suggested by opponents of vacci- | 


nation as an argument valent) 
against vaccination, perhaps you will allow 
me to endeavour to remove Mr. Smytu’s 
misconception. 

That inoculation, as practised by Sutton 
and some other professional inoculators, was 
a great improvement on the state of things 
wriov to the introduction of the practice by 
code Mary Wortley Montagu, cannot be 
doubted by any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the evidence on_ the 
subject which is to be found in the Final 
Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccina- 
tion. So far as the individual who came 
under its influence was concerned, its effect 
was wholly beneficial. It gave him an almost 
lifelong protection against smallpox at the 
cost of an illness which was rarely fatal and 
was often trivial in its character, and there 
can be little doubt that had vaccination not 
been introduced by Jenner or by some one 
else with an equally ingenious mind, we 


\should still be inoculating at the present 


day ; but we should do so under totally 
different conditions from those under which 
it was practised in the eighteenth century 
and for some time even in the nineteenth. 
The patients to be inoculated would be 
removed to an isolation hospital for the 
purpose, where they could undergo the 
ordeal under conditions which would prevent 
the infection from being distributed broad- 
cast throughout society, as it was before 
vaccination was established by law. Thus. 
although inoculation was wholly beneficial 
to the individual, it was gravely prejudicial 


| to the community, and that is why, when the 
| State undertook to provide gratuitous vacci- 


nation for the public, as it did by the first 
Vaccination Act in 1840, inoculation was 
prohibited under a penalty. But this is no 
reason why the benevolence of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu in introducing inoculation 
should not have been recognized by Mrs. Inge 


in 1789, or why the Dean and Chapter of 


Lichfield should feel any compunction about 
allowing the memorial to remain in 1904. 
Francis T. Bonn, M.D., 


Hon. Sec. Jenner Society. 
Gloucester. 


Penny Wares WANTED (10" S. ii. 369, 415). 
—Penny roll—An example of the use of this 
word before 1848 occurs in Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin’s letter ‘On the Price of Corn, and 
Management of the Poor.’ It is said to have 
been written to the JMJorning Chronicle in 
1766 above the signature of Arator ; but this 
statement I have no means of verifying. The 
example is taken from vol. ii. p. 22 of *‘ Essays 
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by Dr. Benj. Franklin, London, published 
by John Sharpe, Piccadilly, 1820 :— 

**Some folks seem to think they ought never to 
be easy till England becomes another Lubberland, 
where it is fancied the streets are paved with 
penny-rolls, the houses tiled with pancakes, and 
chickens, ready roasted, cry, ‘Come eat me.’” 
Franklin uses the same simile, somewhat 
varied, with regard to America, in his ‘In- 
formation to Those who would remove to 
America’; vide p. 126, same volume. 

I often heard an old sailor use the same 
words when we youngsters asked him about 
the time when some marvellous event he was 
recounting occurred, but he usually prefaced 
the simile with, “It was not in my time, nor 
in your time, nor in anybody else’s time ; it 
was in the time when old women sold time 
(? thyme). when the streets were paved with 
penny rolls,” &e. I asked him a day or two 
ago whence he obtained the expression, and 
his answer was that it was common in 
nautical circles on the Tyne about 1845. 

Tuos. F. Manson. 

North Shields. 

I have in my possession Nos. 1 to 77 of 
The Penny Mechanic, a Magazine of the Arts 
and Sciences—No. 1 is dated Saturday, 
5 November, 1836—published weekly by 
D. A. Doudney, London. 

Joun Duxpury. 

Famiry (9 8. xii. 426; 10 S. ii. 
155).—Henry Shelley, of Maplederham, was a 
prisonerat the White Lion, South wark, 14 June, 
1579 (* P.C.A.,’ N.S., xi. 162), whence he was 
released on bail on 11 June, 1581, being bound 
to return on the following 12 August (c4id., 
xiii. 129). The Henry Shelley mentioned 
ibid., xiii. 117 ; xiv. 63, is quite another person, 
belonging to the Worminghurst. branch—one 
of the protagonists, in fact, of Shelley’s case. 


‘Our Henry Shelley, as H. C. has pointed out, 


died in 1585 (cf. also ‘S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ clxxxiii. 
45). His son Thomas appears to have 
originally intended to be a priest, but was 
captured near Chichester on the way to the 
Continent in 1586 (‘8.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ cexlviii. 
116; ‘P.C.A.,’ N.S., xiv. 77). He and his 
uncle John had apparently been induced to 
conform by 12 December, 1592 (cid, xxiii. 368, 
where they are described as “late of Maple- 
durham ”), but they still continued to be 
suspect. In 1594 Benjamin Beard, the spy 
(whose mother’s brother Benjamin Tichborne 
had married a Shelley of “ Maple Durham, 
Oxon,” as G. E. C.’s ‘Baronetage,’ vol. i. p. 161, 
has it), reported that John Sheliey was living 
at Barnes or Bails farm, in Hampshire, in an 
old park, pailed and locked that none could 


come at him without a key, and was consort- ' 


ing with one Strange, who had been with 
Lord Montague, and kept “a college of 
priests ” at Thomas Shelley's house at Maple- 
durham ; and that the said house contained 
a hollow place in the parlour by the living 
cupboard where two men might well lie 
together, and a vault under a table, with a 
grate of iron for a light into the garden, as if 
it were the window of a cellar, and with 
rosemary growing against the grate (‘S.P. 
Dom. Eliz.,’ cexlviii. 30,116). The warrant, 
dated 29 September, 1596, and printed 
*P.C.A.,’ N.S., xxvi. 213, shows that Thomas 
Shelley was “in his younge yeares dis- 
vossessed of his lande of inheritaunce,” which 
iad passed to a brother (probably the Henry 
hereafter mentioned), and that being then 
‘*charged with wife and children” he could 
not recover “any good composicion” of the 
said brother, ‘*but by the meanes and 
order of his mother,” then residing at Caen, 
and of his uncle John Shelley, and that John 
Shelley was thereby licensed to go to Caen, 
provided he returned within three months 
from the next 1 January, and put in sureties 
for his dutiful behaviour during his absence. 
On 13 November, 1605, it was suggested that 
it would be advisable to arrest Henry and 
Thomas Shelley, “of Mapledingham,” in con- 
nexion with the Gunpowder Plot (‘S.P. 
James I.,’ xvi. 69); and in 1610 we meet with 
Henry Shelley, of Petersfield, as a recusant 
(iLid., liv. 80). Possibly our Thomas is the 
Thomas Shelley, gent., who was father of 
Catharine, buried at St. Dunstan’s-in-the- . 
West, 10 December, 1592, and of Edmonde, 

baptized at the same church, 11 March, 1592 3 
(‘Collect. Topogr. et Genealog.,’ iv. 118 ; 
v. 366). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


(10 §. ii. 308, 392).—I do not 
subscribe to the opinion that ‘* hollowness ” 
is not characteristic of words connected with 
water. Rivers invariably have channels, and 
if the banks of these are rather high, we at 
once get the idea required. Hence it is that 
the ED.D: gives woll, hollow, deep, opposed 
to shallow ; a depression, deep valley, ravine, 
a ditch, generally a dry one, a moat, &e. I 
once lived quite close to a Holl Lane, which 
was a deep lane, a sort of cutting. 

WALTER W. SKeaT. 


Mr. G. L. Hates may rest assured that 
there is no authority whatever for “the idea 
that the fact of criminals being driven u 
the Hill originated the name Oldborne Hill 
or Hilborn.” Holeburn was Holeburn hun- 
dreds of years before any criminals were 
dragged or driven from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and neither Oldborne nor Hilborn will be 
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found in any authentic record. They merely 
had existence in the lively imagination of 
Stow. It may be added that Mr. F. H. 
Habben’s book on ‘ London Street Names’ 
is not a work of any authority, although 
in the instance quoted by Mr. Hates he} 
happens to be right. W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Century. 

By A. Barbeau. (Heinemann.) 

Aone the books upon English subjects which result 
from the keen and intelligent study of our language 
by the younger school of French thinkers and 
writers the account of life and letters in Bath 
which is due to M. Barbeau occupies a conspicuous 
—it might almost be said a foremost—place. That 
honour may not, however, be taken from M. Jus- 
serand, whose knowledge of our life and literature 
puts to shame the best graced of our English scholars, 
while, as Mr. Austin Dobson points out in the 
admirable preface he supplies to the present volume, 
we owe, in the one department of poetry, admirable 
studies of Shelley to M. Félix Rabbe, of Burns to 
M. Auguste Angellier, and of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge to M. Emile Legouis. What specially 
strikes one in the present work is the thoroughness 
of the knowledge and the exhaustiveness of the 
treatment, the book in this respect furnishing a 
pleasant parallel to the ‘ Etienne Dolet’ of ‘* Chan- 
cellor” Christie, a work we persist in regarding 
as the most important contribution to French 
literature that has been made by an Englishman. 

It is, of course, edifying to contrast with the 
state of affairs in the eighteenth century, when the 
French public was misrepresented and misinformed 
by Voltaire, that now to be seen. Materials for an 
account of life and letters in Bath are super- 
abundant, and it is curious that no work covering 
exactly the same ground as does M. Barbeau has been 
supplied by an Englishman. Such a work should 
naturally have been accomplished by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who has written much concerning the period 
without undertaking its history. So well has the task 
been executed by the present writer that we are 
reconciled to leaving matters as they are. In read- 
ing, as we have done, M. Barbeau’s work from cover | 
to cover, we soon abandoned the task of hunting for 
errors. That the discovery.of mistakes would not 
reward diligent research we will not say. Much 
pleasanter is it, however, to confide in our author, 
and accept his guidance. That we shall not in so 
doing be led into much error is patent. It is 
clear that M. Barbeau is very far from the usual 
and casual writer of local history. A_biblio- | 
graphy of the works quoted in the text occupies | 
some fifteen pages in double columns, and comprises 
two ett items. The works mentioned have, 
moreover, been closely studied. ‘The result is an 
account of eighteenth -century life in England as | 
ample in detail as it is picturesque and interesting. 
Among matters treated at length are the life of | 
Beau Nash, the ruler and king of Bath, a man the 
secret of whose influence is not. easily understood ; 
the romantic marriage of Sheridan to the beautiful 
Miss Linley ; and the influence of Lady Huntingdon 


and the Methodists. Special pains have been taken 
with the theatrical history of Bath, itself a matter 
of much interest, and with the literary associations, 
which are, of course, of highest value. A _ well- 
selected show of plates adds greatly to the attrac- 
tions of the work. These include a series of draw- 
ings of Bath by John Claude Nattes, caricature 
designs by Rowlandson and Bunbury, and portraits 
of Beau Nash, Lord Chestertield, and Ralph Allen, 
by Hoare: of Mrs. Siddons, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and the Misses Linley, by Gainsborough : 
of Goldsmith, by Sir Joshua; Quin and Marshal 
Wade, by Hogarth; the Countess of Huntingdon, 


by J. Russell; Henderson, by Gilbert Stuart: and ° 


many others. The work is an acquisition to any 
library, and can be read with the certainty of 
enjoyment. 


The Plays of Shakespeare. — King John; King 
Henry 1V.. Parts I. and I. ; King Henry V1, 
Parts 11..and 11, ; King Richard ; Merry 
Wires of Windsor; Timon of Athens; Th 
Winter's Tale ; Much Ado about Nothing ; Antony 
and Cleopatra. (Heinemann.) 

TWELVE plays have been added since our last notice: 

to the cheapest of editions of theisingle plays, 

— in the “Favourite Classics” by Mr. 
einemann. All have, like their predecessors, the 

Cambridge text and prefaces by that soundest of 

Shakespearian scholars Dr. George Brandes. Much 

ingenuity continues to be shown in the selection of 

the illustrations, one of which accompanies each 
volume. ‘ King John’ has a plate of the striki 
and kingly presence of Mr. Tree, with crown an 
sceptre. The First Part of ‘ King Henry IV.’ has 

Macready as the King; and the Second, Elliston as 

Falstaff. Macready assumed the King at Covent 

Garden on 25 June, 1820, the Second Part of 

‘Henry LV.’ being then played with the Corona- 

tion. Fawcett was then Falstaff, which Elliston 

assumed at Drury Lane in the First Part, 11 May, 

1826, when Macready was Hotspur. ‘ Richard II.’ 

shows Miss Farren as the Queen, a pretty picture, 

though the part was scarcely characteristic of 
what was best in the actress. In the First 

Part of ‘King Henry VI.’ Mrs. Baddeley is a 

monstrous Joan of Arc. The Second Part repro- 

duces, from the National Gallery, a portrait of 
the King in propria persona. Part IIL. shows 

G. F. Cooke as Gloster. In ‘The Merry Wives’ 

Mrs. Woftington locks charming as Mrs. Ford, a 

character she played at Drury Lane 29 November, 

1743. ‘Timon of Athens’ presents Wallack as 

Alcibiades, ‘The Winter’s Tale’ Munden as Auto- 

lycus. There were several Wallacks. That in 

question was James William, who played Alcibiades 

to Kean’s Timon at Drury Lane 28 October, 1816 

Munden played Autolycus for the first time at 

Drury Lane 3 November, 1823. ‘Much Ado’ repro- 

duces Mr. Forbes Robertson's painting of the 

famous Lyceum revival of 11 October, 1882, with 

Sir Henry Irving, Miss Terry, Mr. Forbes Robert- 

son, and Mr. Terriss. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ has 

a pretty fancy picture (so we assume) of Kitty 

Fischer as a most European Cleopatra. 


Duelling Stories. From the French of Brantome. 
By George H. Powell. (Bullen.) 


Pun.isukD many years later than the ‘ Vies des 
Dames I)lustres,’ the ‘ Vies des Dames Galantes, 
the ‘ Hommes Illustres et Grands Capitaines Fran- 
<ois de son Temps,’ and other works, the ‘ Memoires 
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de Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantome, 
contenans les Anecdotes...... touchant les Duels,’ is 
neither less interesting, less characteristic, nor less 
amusing than its predecessors. In translating into 
English a work with which we are only familiar in 
the Foppens edition—treated as an Elzevir annex 
of Jean Sambix le Jeune (Foppens), 1722— Mr. 
Powell has given his rendering a bantering accom- 

niment, which, while it is eminently disrespect- 
ul to Brantome, is no less eminently amusing to 
read. The book thus treated has been wnnliel by 
Mr. Bullen with a series of admirable illustrations, 
taken from the ‘ Portraits des Personnages I]lustres 
du XVI" Siécle’ of Niel, reduced, and from various 
works, Italian, French, German, and other, upon 
the science of arms. As a rule the portraits are 
after Francois Clouet. The result is a book which 
is likely to be equally dear to the student of Renais- 
sance literature and life and to the admirers of the 
white weapon. Remarkable knowledge and tact 
are shown in the selection of the scenes of combat, 
most of which are admirably lifelike and effective. 
There was little that was make-believe about the 
combats so lightly undertaken by Guisard and 
Huguenot, by the Mignons of the French kings, and 
the captains, Italian or Spanish. So there is no 
mistake or make-believe about the fights in the 
*Arte di Maneggiar la Spada’ of Alfieri and other 
works laid under contribution. The book is 
delightful to read, and, on account both of its 
letterpress and its illustrations, should be in the 
library of every scholar and man of taste. Mr. 
Powell has made much use of the *‘ Rodomontades 
et Juremens Espagnolles’ of Brantome. Spanish 
soldiery were at that time the best in Europe. In 
the duels of Quelus rv. Antraguet, Biron rv. Carancy, 
and other no less famous encounters, the chief 
interest is found. On p. 99 the name Livarot is 
used in mistake for Susie. 


The Scottish Historical Reriew. No. 5, October. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

WE foresee a long career of usefulness for this 
valuable journal. The articles, almost without 
exception, present new knowledge of an important 
kind. There are few things with which we 
Southerners are less acquainted than the laws 
and customs that regulate the Scottish peerage. 
They are commonly assumed to be identical, or at 
least parallel, with our own, and when the wide 
differences between them are pointed out, the 
information is sometimes received with signs of 
incredulity. No new Scottish peers have been 
created since the union of the kingdoms. At that 
time there were 164 titles entered on the Union 
Roll; of these 62 are dormant or extinct—the 
greater part we believe to be dormant only. But 
there is another reason which makes the Scotch 

rage seem to have fewer members belonging to 
it than it has in truth. Many Scotch peerages have 
been absorbed in higher titles, Scotch and English, 
and are thus forgotten by the multitude. It would 
be out of place to consider here whether the union 
of the two kingdoms was or was not an advantage 
for Scotland. Tewever this may be, there can be 


no doubt that the Scotch peers were not treated 
with justice. The writer by no means exaggerates 
when he says that, as far as they were concerned, 
the dealings with them were “ without either prin- 
ciple or prevision,” and the bearer of the oldest 
title in Scotland was made to rank on official occa- 
sions below the newest English peer of his degree. 


It does not seem to have been realized by those 
who were responsible for drafting that famous Act 
that some of the Scottish peers had held positions 
little short of royal. The claim of the Earl of Fife 
to enthrone the king on the Stone of Destiny indi- 
cates, as is pointed out, that some form of con- 
sent on the part of that earl was called for to 
confer the regal authority. In early charters the 
earl sometimes designated himself ** By the grace 
of God Earl of Fife,” which seems to imply that his 
position was not entirely dependent on the Crown. 

Prof. Sanford Terry contributes a paper on ‘ The 
Homes of the Claverhouse Grahams,’ which indi- 
cates great research, and cannot but be of interest 
to those who, in spite of Lord Macaulay’s invective, 
have a warm place in their hearts for the hero of 
Killiecrankie—the ‘* Ultimus Scotorum,” as Dr. 
Pitcairn, the Jacobite poet, affectionately called him. 
Whatever estimate we may form of his character, 
his career, it will be conceded, is one of great 
interest, and what has hitherto been regarded as 
his home is, we believe, often visited by pilgrims. 
The Claverhouse property on the river Dichty, near 
Dundee, was the estate of John Graham, Viscount 
Dundee. Of this there ean be no doubt, and he 
was, before the peerage was conferred upon him, it 
is probable, called **of Claverhouse” from that 
estate having been longer in the family than those 
subsequently acquired. ‘*The bloody Clavers” 
was another secondary name which you may still 
hear if you gossip about the wars of the Covenant 
with the men and women of the western shires of 
Scotland, whose forefathers many of them suffered 
for what they regarded as the rights of conscience. 
The Grahams were scions of a widespread race and 
well descended in female lines, but do not seem to 
have been wealthy. There is said to have been a 
castle on the Claverhouse estate, but Prof. Terry's 
investigations render this tradition extremely 
doubtful. A dower-house there was, but we see- 
no reason for thinking it was ever the dwelling- 
place of the lairds. In 1684 the future Viscount 
Dundee acquired the castle of Dudhope, which for 
the few remaining years of his life was probably 
his home. It is to this place, not to Claverhouse, 
that those who treasure the memories of a lost 
cause should make pilgrimage. 

*Some Sidelights on Montrose’s Campaigns’ is a 
valuable paper, containing facts which seem to be 
new. One of these is that at the battle of Tipper- 
muir the royalist army posses but one barrel of 
gunpowder, and another is that the warcry of the 
Covenanters was “ Jesus and no quarter.” 

The account of Miss Katherine Read, a Scottish 
artist of the eighteenth century, is interesting. She 
is now well-nigh forgotten, but was highly esteemed 
by her contemporaries. Some of her portraits, 
it is said, have been attributed to Besnatia, She 
went to India, and we gather painted there many 
portraits. The climate did not suit her, so she 
embarked for home, but died at sea. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for October contains more 
than the usual number of papers which do not 
belong to our province. The most noteworthy of 
those we may discuss, because it relates to a subject 
on which many of us are content to ignorant. 
deals with ‘The Commercial and Fiscal Policy of 
the Venetian Republic.’ The question is a grave 
one, not capable of investigation except by those 
who have access to the many documents which 
have been preserved in the libraries and record 
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rooms of the deposed Queen of the Adriatic; but 
even with all the facilities that are now given for 
modern research, it is not to be hoped for that 
a trade history of the Venetian republic will 
ever be produced in a manner which will satisfy 
those who desire to have an exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the methods of the great distributor 
of the productions of the East among the nations 
of the West, whom we cannot doubt that 
the merchant-princes regarded as mere money- 
spending barbarians. In the rest of Europe, from 
the days of Charlemagne to a period not long before 
the discovery of America, affluence, and conse- 
quently grandeur, followed the career of the suc- 
cessful soldier. It was otherwise in the eastern city 
on the gulf, where carefully organized trade took at 
least as high a position as large estates and a mul- 
titude of warlike retainers did elsewhere. The 
men of trade, like the men of the sword, were not 
ambitious, at least not in the way that the word 
is now commonly misused. They cared for present 
power, profit, and pleasure, but not for the fame 
which follows after death. The more wide-minded 
and sharper-witted among them became great in 
their own day, but they left nothing behind them 
in the shape of biographical memoranda—their 
inner thoughts are unknown to us. We must glean 
what we can from the meagre notices in chronicles 
and the etill less stimulating entries in account 
rolls. We know from the architecture they left 
behind them, their tombs, and the scanty remains of 
their armour and domestic utensils, that they loved 
beautiful things; but this was in those days hardly 
a distinction, for all men then craved after beauty. 
The severance between the great traders of Venice 
and the Westerns was rather one of geographical 
position than of desire or capacity. The English- 
man, the German, or the Spaniard had not the 
opportunity which topographical position gave the 
Venetian traders of exploiting the treasures of 
the Orient. It must not, however, be assumed that 
the Venetians were merchants only. The glass of 
Venice was known from an early period, and her | 
soap was the best in the world. The writer tells 
us the interesting fact that for the latter article 
the trade-marks of the three chains, the dove, and 
the half-moon were used, as well as others which 
he does not specify. Were these equivalent to 
heraldic badges, or were they fanciful pictures only, 
like most of the trade-marks of our own time? 
The fourth Crusade was the culminating period of 
the prosperity of the Island City; but even that 
would have been of small advantage to her had not 
her powerful navy been able to clear the Levant 
of the pirates that infested it. To these things in 
a great degree she owed her wealth and her power, 
and, what is at the present of far more importance. 
she became in a position to elaborate a scheme of 
sea law which, if not the foundation, was at least 
the substructure of the imperfect systems which 
exist at the present time. ‘ Byzantine Architecture 
in Greece’ is interesting, though the title is in 
some degree a misnomer, as much space is occupied 
by a discussion regarding the mosaics of St. Mark's, 
Venice. It may be that those which adorn St. 


Mark’s are, viewed from the standpoint of art alone, 
the finest in existence, though the statement is 
open to question; but there is another factor in 
the problem. It should ever be borne in mind that | 
it is impossible to separate art from history. The | 
paper on Prosper Meérimée is the work of an 
admirer, but he never becomes enthusiastic. He | 


realizes Mérimée’s greatness, but we think he feels 
also that it was of a kind which could attract only 
in a very imperfect manner the sympathies of a 
cultured Englishman. The paper on ‘ Recent 
French and English Plays’ is the work of one 
who knows not the playhouse alone, but has 
worked out a theory of play-construction which, 
though not our own, is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The part where the English drama is 
discussed is more helpful than the French portion. 
Another point is worth notice. Is the writer 
quite sure that what he calls Puritanism is the sole 
reason for the dislike of the theatre which in some 
minds exists almost as strongly as it did among 
those who wrote for the Lrange/ical Magazine a 
hundred years ago ? Surely there are other reasons, 
one of which is the conception, quite apart from 
any influence of right or wrong, that some of the 
stronger emotions are not fitted for scenic repre- 
sentation. Another is that the accessories are 
frequently so much overdone that comedy and 
tragedy are wont to change places in the minds of 
the kind of persons whom we have indicated. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


W. L. Pooir, Montevideo Authors of Quota- 
tions Wanted ").—** Budge doctors of the Stoic fur,” 
Milton's *Comus,’ 1. 707. “And beauty, born of 
murmuring sound,” Wordsworth’s ‘Three Years 
she grew in Sun and Shower.’ 


C. Lawrence Forp (“* Hoe habeo, quodeumque 
dedi "’).—Seneca, * De Beneficiis,’ vi. 3,1. See * Quod 
expendi habui,’ 7 S. xii. 506; 8 8. i. 155, 508; ii. 


74; v. 75. 

H. P. L. (‘* Napoleon's Last Medal ™).—For full 
information see anfe, pp. 9, 95. 

Doweate Neither of which is satisfactory ”).— 
The singular verb is correct. 

E. F. McPike, Chicago.—‘ McDonald Family of 
Ireland’ will appear next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LORD COLERIDGE. 


(LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND.) 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. net. 


T/M E®.—*“ Lord Coleridge was certainly one of the most versatile and brilliant men of his time, and his character and 
career are adequately reflected in this most valuable biography.” 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF WILLIAM II. AND HIS CONSORT. 


A Secret History of the Courtof Berlin. From the Papers and Diaries, extending over a 


od beginning June, 1888, 


to the Spring of 1898, of a Lady-in-Waiting on Her Majesty the Empress-Queen. iy HENRY W. FISCHER. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By A. BARBBAU. With a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
lis. net. Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, with extra Plates, limited to 50 Copies, 2/. 2s. net. 


THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES: an IIlus- 


trated Record. By S. REINACH. 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FRENCH SONGS OF OLD CANADA. 


From the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


With nearly 600 Miniature 


(Chansons de l'Ancienne 


France.) Pictured by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. An exquisite Album of Coloured Plates, with the Old Music, Folio, 


__ rare boards, Sle, 6d. net. This Baition is limited to 350 copies. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. 


By Sir’ WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 40 Mustrations in Half-Tone and 8in Photogravure. 18s. net. 


JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. A 


Survey by its Highest Authorities. THIRD IMPRES- 
SION. Edited by ALFRED STEBAD. Large 8vo, 
20s. net. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ An autobiography of a 
nation.” 


KING LEOPOLD'S RULE IN 
AFRICA, By B. D. MOREL. With Illustrations and 
Maps. lis. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ At last, in this book, we have a 
thorough, complete, and decisive account of the methods of 
government applied in the Congo Pree State.” 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. From the 
ame K. WALISZBWSKI by LADY MARY LOYD. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ By far the a , book about 
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